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will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 


is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a month!y magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography——historical, 
physical and economicof Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is three dollars in Canada. 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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broken and cultivated with tractor, plow and 


on the farm, machinery 
and men gather the wealth of Canada’s crops, 
reap a golden harvest from ground which was 


harrow. The long, busy hours of harvest time 


pulse with the rhythm of accomplishment — of 


work well done with the help of steel. 


— is part of Canada’s agricultural 


industry. In machinery and implements, in 
neing Wire, staples, nails and a hundred and 


one other items for farm use, steel 


from Stelco is forever at work. 


makes available today a multi- 


tude of everyday articles 
within the purchasing 
reach of all. 


eel — the lowest priced metal that money can buy — 
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Report on Central America 


by HERBERT C. LANKS 


Ix SOME RESPECTS World War II 
changed much of Latin America as 
completely as the tides of battle changed 
much of Europe. Not only were new social, 
economic, and political forces touched off 
in all Latin American countries, but in 
places there occured a wave of construction 
and modernization as if to match the magni- 
tude of the destruction wrought in the battle 
areas. 

Of all Latin America, 
was so greatly affected as were the six 
Guatemala, 


no area of like size 
Central American republics. 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama are awakened from a 
lethargy disturbed in the past only by 
recurrent revolutions. Some have done 
away with hitherto’ firmly entrenched 
dictatorships and have assumed a dignified 
and democratic management of their own 
affairs. Standards of living have greatly 
improved in many parts of Central America. 
General education and social services have 
made great strides. Chronic indebtedness 
has been wiped out in many cases. Today 
the six Central American nations are 
assuming a place of dignity among the family 
of nations. Their delegates to the United 
Nations given respectful 
attention. Their goodwill is being sought 
by nations that formerly considered them 
too backward to be worthy of notice. 


con ferences are 


When the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbour all Central America was catapulted 
to «a position of paramount strategic 


importance, as the military was brought 
face to face with the difficulties that would 
beset the holding and supplying of the 
Panama Canal if ocean supply lines should 
threatened. Moreover, 
would 


become — seriously 
improved — transportation 
make accessible products of great strategic 


importance, such as rubber, quinine, hemp, 


help to 


and certain minerals. 


Left:—Giant cacti along the Inter-American 
Highway near Tehuiltzingo, Mexico. 


Right:—The Highway from the Isthmus enters 
the Mexican mountains. 


Photographs by the author 


Lastly, a construction would 
act as a buffer to the economic shock the 
war brought to this part of the world. The 
chief coffee 
had suddenly fallen on evil days. Central 
American coffee had been largely consumed 
in Europe, now virtually a closed market. 
The requisitioning of all fruit 
ships caused widespread unemployment in 


program 


money crops, and bananas, 


company 


the areas that had been most prosperous and 
had reached the highest state of develop- 
ment. It was deemed wise for these reasons 
for Central America than 
military necessity might require. 

The first step toward bringing Central 
America closer to the world was to connect 


to do more 


existing means of overland transportation 


sort——-highway, railway, inland 


of every 
waterway, and airway. 

Fortunately a tremendous stride in this 
direction could be made in one operation at 
but little cost and in but little time. There 
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The Inter-American 
Highway in Mexico 


Top:—Road construc- 
tion in the State of 
Oaxaca (left) and near 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan. 
(right). 


Left:—End of construc- 
tion on the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway in Oax- 
aca, Mexico 


Below:—Tasquillo 
Bridge over the Mocte- 
zuma River near Zima- 
pan (left) and a pon- 
toon bridge at China 
(right). 
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Scale of Miles 


Pan-American Highway 


4 were already railway connections all the 
, T way through Mexico to the Guatemalan 
border. On the other side of the Suchiate 
River, on the Guatemalan side of this 
, , border, there began a railway system which 
a ran the length of Guatemala and adjacent 


El Salvador, and which had connections 
with both coasts of Guatemala. From the 
° port of La Union in El Salvador there were 


inland waterway connections with Honduras, 


in touch with the Pacific terminus of 
Honduras’s aged and decrepit still 


functioning transcontinental highway. In 
other words, a great part of Central America 
could be tapped for overland 
transportation by installing a railway bridge 
and a few hundred yards of track across the 
Suchiate River. This was quickly done, and 


direct 


soon coffee and other products in small 
quantities were rolling northward. 
Probably the psychological effect of this 
bridge and its results on Central American 
countries was as great or greater than the 
economic benefits. They felt that they were 


Mountain of Death Pass in 


Highway. 


GUATEMALA 
\quaremara HONDURAS 


ICARAGUA 


de Managua 


Heavy construction on the 


Costa Rica, greatest single 
obstacle on the route of the 


ENG 
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not abandoned and forgotten in the pressing 
needs of war, that a very real help had been 
given them in offsetting the 
stagnation brought about by the shipping 
situation. But this was not enough. It still 
left some sections, particularly Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, rather isolated. It still left 
the Allies with no overland route for the 
protection of Panama. So it was agreed by 
the military to complete the Inter-American 
Highway as far as the Canal. This was, 


economic 


however, given a sort of second class 


priority. 
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Pushing the Highway across the Talamanca Range, through Mountain of Death Pass, 
Costa Rica. 


The name Inter-American Highway* had 
been conferred on a projected highway route 
through the Central American republics 
in 1924. In that vear United States highway 
engineers with the co-operation of the six 
Central American republics had made a 
preliminary survey of a feasible route. In 
later vears each nation had gone ahead 
with construction of its section of the road 
with varying degrees of interest and speed, 
influenced by varying geographical and 
economic conditions. Guatemala had already 
built a fine network of all-weather roads 
before the beginning of World War II, a 
network which tied in well with the newly 
opened railway route to the north. El 
Salvador, most prosperous and with fewest 
geographical handicaps, had finished a 


paved road for its length. Costa Rica had 
done some excellent) work highway 
building on the central plateau, but had 
done little about pushing a road toward 
either frontier. Honduras, discouraged by 
the fantastic costliness of its ocean-to-ocean 
highway built’ vears before, had done 
nothing worthy of mention. With engineering 
assistance and materials from the United 
States, several bridges had been built along 
the route. The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads had set up offices in Central America 
to offer assistance to the various countries. 
So when this highway project was approved 
as a matter of military necessity much of 
its work was already done. 

The report of the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads indicated that completion of the 


*The Inter-American Highway is that part of the Pan-American Highway between the United States and Panama 
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Tarascan girl in Mexico weaving a reboza. 


Inter-American Highway through Costa Rie: 
presented by far the greatest engineering 
problems. It would be very costly, for the 
planned route over the ten-thousand-foot 
Talamanca Range involved some of the 
most difficult construction problems. Also, 
road building here would be time-consuming, 
as work could be done only in the dry 
season. There was some debate regarding 
the matter of abandoning the planned 
route in favour of a more level route along 
the coast, but the decision was finally made 
against this. It would have meant abandoning 
all of Costa Rica’s highway built through 
the years. It would not serve the needs of 
the country well after the war. It would have 
involved much costly bridge construction 
over the wide mouths of coastal rivers. It 
was finally decided to continue, in the main, 
along the original route of the Inter- 
American Highway. U.S. Army engineers 
took over the project, with help and advice 
from the Public Roads Administration. 
Heavy road-building machinery was moved 
in, and the project was under way. 

Lacking the high priorities for manpower 
and materials granted on the Alaska 
Highway, the project proceeded slowly. 
As it became evident that the war would 
be contained outside this hemisphere, work 
on the Inter-American Highway lagged, 
and in 1943 the military authorities decided 
that its construction would not further 
their objective. 


Alongside the new 
Highway the life of 
the Mexican farmer 
goes on as in the 
past. Wheat is being 
threshed by primi- 
tive methods in the 
State of Oc xaca. 


A great deal had been accomplished in 
the meantime. Fortunately the greatest 
single obstacle of the whole route was 
overcome while the military still considered 
the project important. The highway pushed 
through Mountain of Death Pass in Costa 
Rica’s Talamanca Range advanced by years 
the prospect of a highway to Panama, for 
this obstacle would have strained the 
economy of poor and thinly populated 
Costa Rica for a long time. When the 
military abandoned the project there were 
still lacking but one hundred miles of 
construction to connect all of Central 
America with a highway system of sorts, 
and most of the rivers had been spanned 
with bridges. Mexico meanwhile, working 
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The Inter-American Highway winds through the countryside outside Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 


independently, had pushed her highway 
across the last important mountain range 
down into the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
still needed but another hundred miles to 
connect her own excellent highway system 
with Guatemala. Though these missing 
links still remain to prevent an uninterrupted 
automobile tour all the way to the Panama 
Canal, there is a lively traffic of buses, 
trucks, and private cars over the various 
parts of this road. Though the Inter- 
American Highway still does not bind 
Central America to the world to the north, 
it has done a tremendous job of binding 
Central America together, of enlivening its 
economy, and of awakening these countries. 
Though the work of filling in the missing 
links on this highway proceeds slowly, 
the completion of the road is assured. The 
speed of the completion of the highway 
project is dependent on the economics of 
the individual Central American countries. 


106 


Travelling southwards, Guatemala is first 
of the Central American countries in position, 
population, and economic importance. It is 
also far ahead of the rest of Central America 
in tourist interest, because of its unexcelled 
mountain scenery its colourfully 
costumed native population. Sixty per cent 
of its population of nearly three and a half 
million people are pure Indian, descendants 
Of the Mayas whose civilization rose and 
fell here before the discovery of the New 
World by the white race. Of all Indian 
peoples, these are perhaps most imbued 
with a_ spirit of independence, most 
stubbornly resistant to change. Their 
adherence to their own culture, their own 
way of life, their own costumes, makes this 
land above all others a tourist's delight. 

The colourful indigenous population is 
thrown into sharper contrast by the fact 
that the up-to-date parts of Guatemala are 
more completely modern than anything else 
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Few northern cities 
anywhere are more completely given over 
to twentieth century architecture than the 
central part of Guatemala City. 

The surprising 
Guatemala is made possible by the country’s 


in Central America. 


modernity of urban 
excellent economic condition, and this rests 
largely upon a tremendous production of 
some of the world’s finest and most costly 
coffee. The country’s highland coffee is 
her leading money crop, accounting for over 
seventy per cent of all her export trade. 
This coffee is noted for its mildness and its 
rich aroma. Before the war the bulk of it 
went to European markets. Bananas from the 
rich north coast make up much of the rest 
of Guatemala’s export trade. 

Appreciative of the dangers of having 
all its eggs in one basket, the country today 
is making a serious effort to diversify its 
products. The United Fruit Company, which 
controls most of the fruit exports here as 
in the rest of Central America, is helping 
materially in this program of diversification. 
With government help, the company 
maintains a dozen or more agricultural 
experimental stations. As a result, sugar is 
rapidly becoming an important export. Two 
million pounds of honey and a substantial 
amount of beeswax are also exported. 
Vegetable oils, especially palm nut oil, and 
some peanut oil and sesame, are now being 
produced. The wild rubber forests of the 
Peten have been reopened as a result of 
the natural rubber from 
here now reaches the world market. Some 
cinchona — bark, which 
extracted, is being produced. 

As in American 
corn is still the basie article of diet, but 


war, and some 


from quinine — is 


most Latin countries, 
because of the wide range of altitude, and 
consequently of climate, Guatemala is able 
to produce a considerable variety of 
foodstuffs. Beans and breadfruit, rice and 
potatoes, almost every variety of tropical 
and temperate fruit and vegetable, are now 
produced to some extent in some part of 
Guatemala. 

Cattle raising and dairying are being 
developed considerably in western Guate- 


Oxcart on the road around Lake Amatitlan, 
Guatemala. 
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mala. Today Guatemala supplies all her 
own needs in these products, and is gradually 
the dietary 
people. There is even now a small amount 


elevating standards of her 

of export trade in hides and meat. | 
In the past two decades there has been 

in this country a considerable development 

of small industries to supply local needs in 

such lines as soap, cigarettes, cement, 

furniture, beverages, shoes. Guatemala has | 

for many years been noted for the high 

the 


cheapness of its excellent clothing. Of late 


quality of its woollen textiles and 
years there has been a marked modernization 
of its textile industry. Improvements in 
manufacturing processes and an increasing 
industrialization have been made possible 
by the fact that foreign capital has been 
encouraged in Guatemala for vears. Capital 
investment has been but mildly restricted 
by such national protective laws as the 
one requiring that eighty-five per cent of 
the employees in any industry must be 
and it has been favoured by 


relatively low wage scales and freedom from 


nationals, 


labour troubles. Slowly and steadily Guate- 
mala is moving along the road to greater 
self-sufficiency, and there is a steadily rising 
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Itinerant pottery vendor at Quezaltenango, Native workmen at Guatemala City making adob bricks o: 


Guatemala. e 


standard of living, particularly among the 


Ancient well at Antigua, Guatemala. Native middle and upper classes. 

women dress colourfully in woven, embroidered Like those of all Central American 

a colour and design vary according to countries, Guatemalan mountains and 

locality. 


streams yield gold, about twenty-five metric 
tons annually. Some lead, chromite, mica, 
and manganese are also produced. 

In the northeast corner of Guatemala, 
sharing with this country and with Mexico 


the great peninsula of Yucatan, lies British 
Honduras, the only British possession in 
Central America. This is by far the least 
developed of Central American lands. Almost 
wholly without roads, it is dependent for 
transportation mainly on its rivers. Settled 
by Jamaican woodcutters in 1638, it is 
still today important chiefly for tropical 
woods, mostly mahogany, and is even yet 
ninety per cent forested. Half of its small 
population is negro or mulatto, with some 
Indians and a seattering of whites. Most 
of the country’s population is settled around 
Belize, the seat of British authority here. 
The name Belize is sometimes also applied 
to the country itself. 
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g ado bricks of mud and straw, for local construction. 


Bordering Guatemala on the southeast 
is El Salvador, smallest, most progressive, 
most densely populated of Central American 
lands. Of all the lands of Middle America, 
only this and British Honduras do not 
touch both oceans. El Salvador is a 
remarkable country in many ways. It has, 
for Latin America, a fantastic density of 
population, over 140 people to the square 
mile. It has a most lop-sided economy: 
ninety per cent of its cash income is derived 
from coffee. Its population is more 
homogeneous and more white than that of 
any other land in these parts with the 
exception of Costa Rica. It is practically 
without negro blood, as most of the negro 
population of Central America is con- 
centrated on the Atlantic coast, and El 
Salvador has no Atlantic coast. The country’s 
dense population and easy communication 
have served through intermarriage not only 
to make the people of El Salvador one 
people, but also to develop a national and 
social consciousness in advance of the rest 
of Central America. 


Guatemalan woman working on a clay water 
jar, Chinautla. 


Many-coloured woven cloths drape the nurse 
and support the baby; both of whom are young 
natives of Quezaltenango, Guatemala. 
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The people of El Salvador are highly 
progressive. Their industrial development is 
well advanced. Because a fine highway 
traverses the country, connecting it’ with 
both Honduras and Guatemala, it is often 
cheaper and easier for the people of these 
ceuntries to buy from El Salvador than to 
patronize their own industries. Sugar, rice, 
balsam, henequen (sisal-hemp), cattle, as 
well as numerous products of El Salvador’s 
small factories, reach her neighbours, and 
all but her manufactured products to some 
degree penetrate into the world beyond. 
Active labour unions and advanced labour 
laws and social legislation keep the country’s 
industrial development healthy. 

Honduras, which is wrapped around 
El Salvador on two sides, is the largest 
country Central America. With a 
population of only a little over a million, 


Indian girl in El Salvador weighing out corn for 
sale. 
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Mule-drawn trolley 
takes care of the pas- 
sengers in Inzalco 
Salvador. 


The public market place at Santa Tecla, El] Salvador, provides a trade centre for dealers in many 
wares. On the left, the pottery vendor patiently sits and waits for custom; above, the garlic sellers 
go out and seek it, with bundles of garlic on head and in hands. 


ot 


Honduras 


Market day in San Martin 


The mobile fruit seller and water dispenser dis- 
pose of their wares wherever the demand may 
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it has large areas of unused lands, chiefly 
forested mountains. Bananas account for 
about two-thirds of the country’s exports, 
and the export duty on bananas is a leading 
source of income for the government. Most 
of these are grown in the region known as 
the North Coast, the Atlantic side of 
Honduras. Two fruit companies operate 
here, United Fruit and Standard Fruit. 
Of late years the sigatoka disease has been 
especially bad in Honduras, necessitating 
the conversion of much banana land to the 
raising of Though 
comprises only five per cent of the total 
exports, this is chiefly due to lack of 


sugar cane. coffee 


transportation, as much of Honduras is 
potentially excellent coffee country. The 
same lack of transportation prevents the 
livestock industry becoming one of the great 
economic assets of the country. Some of the 
interior provinces, notably Copan and Santa 
Barbara, raise a good grade of tobacco 
which is flown to the processing centres, 
so difficult is overland transportation. 

Honduras is noted as a source of tropical 
woods, chief of which is mahogany. Other 
rare and valuable woods such as rosewood, 
cedar, lignum vitae, granadine, and guavacan 
are also found. Other products of the 
extensive Honduras forests, included balsam, 
rosin, and sarsaparilla. There is also a fairly 
important mining industry, stemming from 
small gold and silver workings scattered 
through the mountains. 

Honduras’s greatest problem is perhaps 
best exemplified by its capital, Tegucigalpa. 


Below:—Ore-laden cars coming out 
of Rosario silver mine in Honduras. 


A woman of Honduras makes tortillas—staple 
of every-day diet 


This mountain city is possibly the most 
isolated capital in the New World. The 
highway that connects it with both oceans 
is the most unsatisfactory of “improved” 
roads. The railroad that started for the 
‘apital a whole lifetime ago still wanders 
about through the banana lands at the foot 
of the mountains. Honduras has everything, 
and no way to reach it. 

Nicaragua, adjacent to and next in size 
to Honduras, has a slightly larger population. 
It too is handicapped by lack of development 
of communication between its various parts. 
It has however been bequeathed by nature 
the best potential inland waterway of any 
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country of its size in the world. Two 
enormous lakes with river tributaries, Lake 
Managua and Lake Nicaragua, occupy much 
of the central part of the country. The 
latter is much the larger of the two; it 
extends to within fifteen miles of the 
Pacific Ocean and is connected with the 
Atlantic by the large San Juan River. This 
makes Nicaragua a potential location for 
a second trans-isthmian canal. The idea of 
such a project has been entertained by 
several major powers, including the United 
States, which now owns the rights to carry 
through this project if wishes. few 
generations ago a private American firm 
did operate a thriving business in trans- 
isthmian transportation. 

As is the case in most of Central America, 
bananas and coffee are the chief export 
crops of Nicaragua, but coffee leads in this 


San Blas Indians of Panama 


Rica perhaps stands to gain most as a 
result of the war. The tremendous obstacles 
to pushing a highway over the Talamanca 
Range would have been beyond the resources 
of the nation’s economy for many years. 


country. Cocoa beans, as well as sugar and Now that a road of sorts has been put 
sesame, are also exported. In recent vears across this range by the United States, it 
the production of gold has been greatly — will be possible to complete the link between 
spurred by the government policy of placing Costa Rica and Panama without outside 
a price on gold slightly above the world help. When this is done, San José will 
price. rapidly become a holiday resort for residents 

Of all Central American lands, Costa of the Canal Zone, the United States and 


Top left:—Costa Rican 
ox-carts laden with 
sugar cane. The carts 
are gaily decorated and 
the yokes of the oxen 
carry bright designs 
and leather fringe orna- 
ment. 


on the Inter-American 

Highway near San Isi- 
dro, Costa Rica. People 
have settled along the 
Highway and _ started 
their own businesses. 


Right:—A modern Costa 
Rican farm house at 
Jesus Maria decorated 
with the traditional ox- 
cart designs. These 
colourfuldesigns, which 
are part of the family 
heritage, cover the cart 
and its solid wheels, as 
well as the yoke and 
head-dress of the oxen. 
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Modern theatre in San José, Costa Rica—city of 
many fine buildings and parks. 


Canada, and the rest of Central America. 
San José has long been the cultural centre 
of this part of the world. Because of its 
cool climate, it has always been a most 
pleasant place for a vacation. Its many 
schools are attended by children from all 
over Central America. 

While this country is in all ways a part 
of Latin America, the visitor from the north 
or from the Canal Zone feels at home in it. 
The greater part of its population of less 
than a million, scattered in small holdings 
and towns on the central plateau, gives the 
whole country an air of unostentatious 
prosperity. The fact that the country was 
settled mainly by small farmers instead of 
by gold-seekers has influenced Costa Rica’s 


Ojo de Agua, high in the mountains, whence the 
new waterworks system pipes water from an 
enormous natural spring 60 miles to Puntarenas. 


Le 


entire development social structure. 
It boasts of its free elections, of its intensely 
democratic government, of the fact that it 
has more school teachers than soldiers. 
Costa Rica depends for cash on receipts 
from coffee and that order. 
Cocoa beans and gold are also exports of 
some importance. Recently great areas of 
new banana land have been opened on the 
Pacific coast and give promise of doing 
great things for Costa Rica’s future, as this 
coast is much more free from disease than 
the older lands on the Atlantic side. This 
country has caried out extensive develop- 
ment of electric power and boasts of a very 
modern electric railway that connects the 
capital with its principal Pacific port of 
Puntarenas. Electric streetcars, a rare sight 
America, clang through San 


bananas, in 


in Central 
José’s streets. 

Panama, most southerly of Central 
American lands, has its culture 
economy centred about the Canal Zone, 
one of the truly great strategic regions of 
the world. Very little of Panama’s available 
land is cultivated, though there is a growing 
development of the cattle industry. Most of 
Panama's two-thirds of a million people 
live close to the Canal. Bananas make up 
eighty-five per cent of Panama’s exports, 
but actually the rental of the Canal Zone 
and the income from transient trade through 
the Zone are the financial backbone of the 
country’s economy. Though Panama has 
dabbled with the idea of developing local 


and its 


The airport at Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 
Air transportation has 
played an important 
part in the development 
of Central American 
countries. 
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industries through protective tariffs, this 
has in late years been abandoned. It has 
been decided that the stimulation of tourist 
trade through holds more 
promise for the country’s future. 

Among the most interesting features of 
Central America is the fact that air 
transportation became established early here, 
many years before highways were well 
developed. Even with the development of 
remain an 


lower prices 


highways, air transport will 
important factor in the progress of these 
countries. Air transportation has been most 
dramatic in the mining industry, chiefly in 
bringing out gold from hitherto inaccessible 
regions. Mining machinery and _ supplies, 
labourers and their sustenance, are flown 
in to isolated mining sections by modern 
“flying boxears”. Even flying oil tankers 
carry in supplies of fuel oil for mine and 
mill machinery. The finished gold bars are 
flown out to the coast. The TACA Airways, 
built up years ago, still serve village, mine 
and farm with transportation which is 
extremely cheap in comparison with the 
pack train alternative. Many smaller 
companies as well as branches of larger 
companies offer a healthy competition to 
TACA and make Central 
America one of the most air-minded and 
best air-served sections of the world. Central 
Americans will nevertheless be glad when 
better and more extensive highways provide 
with fuller facilities for automobile 


incidentally 


them 


travel. 
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The Penetanguishene Peninsula 
by WILLIAM C. WONDERS 


a INTO the southeastern cor- 
ner of Georgian Bay is a promontory often 
termed the “Penetanguishene' Peninsula”. 
Politically it forms a part of Simcoe County, 
Ontario, and it is divided internally into the 
townships of Tiny and Tay”, vet in many 
ways it forms a unit in itself. Throughout 
history, this Penetanguishene Peninsula has 
assumed an importance far out of propor- 
tion to its size or resources—— by reason of 
its unique position. Situated as it is at the 
apices of those two triangles formed by the 
upper Great Lakes, and that part of South- 


Penetanguishene’ literally “Place of White Falling Sand 
entered Penetanguishene Harbour 

Together with Flos Township, named after the lap dogs of 
they were reated 


At top:—Fort Ste. Marie was the historic resi 


Photos by the author except where otherwise credited 


ern Ontario bounded by the Niagara Esearp- 
ment, the Canadian Shield, and Lake 
Ontario, the Peninsula has felt the pull of 
many routes. 

+ Because of this funnelling action of phys- 
iographic barriers, the many elements of 
historic and economic development have 
been concentrated here to an unusual de- 
gree, with the advantages and disadvantages 
inherent in such a situation. Feast and 
famine are both well known visitors in the 
homes of the Peninsula. Reduced to its 
essence, geography has made of the Pene- 


an allusion to the sand bluffs seen by the Huron Indians as they 


the wife of the British governor of Upper Canada at the time 


dence of the Jesuit mission to the Hurons, near 


Midland. One of the early French strongholds and the first permanent white settlement in Ontario, 
the fort and residence were abandoned and burned when the Iroquois obliterated Huronia in 1649. 


The ruins have been partially excavated and 


archaeological work is continuing with a view to 


making a restoration of the old fort. The painting (above) by H. D. Wallace was made after archi- 
tect’s drawings based upon the excavations. Part of the restoration is completed and it is probable 
that the final restoration will deviate somewhat from the painting as research reveals further details. 


C.N.R. photo 
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tanguishene Peninsula, a short cut, a vital 
link between east and west. Although modi- 
fied by the particular interests of its popula- 
tion during the several “eras” through which 
it has passed, this fundamental chorographic® 
precept remains dominant throughout. 

Simultaneous with, and in contrast to, its 
development as a corridor-land (though 
often overshadowed by it, or tributary to 
it) has been a sporadic growth of an econ- 
omic life dominantly local in character. The 
latter, in contrast to the former, reflects the 
topographic rather than the chorographic 
aspects of the Peninsula. In some cases these 
two streams have merged as one, but at 
other times they have remained quite dis- 
tinct. Only recently has the second, or topo- 
graphic, aspect begun to replace the first in 
its dominant position. 

Huronia 

When the first whites arrived in the Pene- 
tanguishene Peninsula, they found it in- 
habited by the Huron Indians. Although of 


* The terms ‘“‘geographic’’, ““chorographic’’, and ‘‘topographic’’, 
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common original stock, the Huron group 
(Hurons, Petuns and Neutrals) had _ split 
from the Iroquois. The latter, through con- 
stant attacks had driven the Hurons from 
their former home throughout most of 
Southern Ontario, and forced them into the 
Peninsula. Here they were in some measure 
protected, being almost surrounded — by 
water—Georgian Bay, Severn River, Lakes 
Couchiching and Simcoe, and a marshy tract 
on the southwest in the “Elmvale Flats” 
area. To all practical purposes, the Lroquois 
had pushed their enemy to a remote corner 
of eastern America, hopelessly marginal in 
their estimation, where they could be exter- 
minated at leisure, or at least reduced to a 
position wherein they constituted no threat 
to their southern relatives. Thus the space 
relations of the first known period of his- 
tory in this region were those of a purely 
north west, south east, or north south nature, 
centred on the district around Lake Ontario. 
With their control of this “heartland” area 


are used here in their original sense of ever-decreasing scale of 


generalized study, as outlined by P. E. James, ‘*The Terminology of Regional Description’, Annals of the Association of American 


Geographers, Vol. 24 (1934), pp. 78-92 


Symbolic of the two major elements vitally interested in Huronia during the French era are these 
two groups on the Champlain Monument at Orillia—the fur trader (left), and the Jesuit 


missionary (right). 
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firmly established, the Iroquois felt  rela- 
tively secure until the arrival of the white 
man completely changed the picture. It is 
one of the ironies of fate that the resultant 
changed space relations, and the apparent 
means of recovery of their prominent posi- 
tion throughout Southern Ontario, were to 
prove the downfall of the Hurons, and the 
ultimate causes of their disappearance from 
the scene within a matter of thirty-five vears! 

With the arrival of the whites in the 
Western Hemisphere there developed, of 
course, an entirely new concept of world 
geography, of world space relations. It was 
not long until the impact of the new arrivals 
was felt by the 30,000 Huron inhabitants 
of the Peninsula. From the very first, the 
fur trade occupied a paramount position in 
the development of Canada by the French. 
“Huronia” generally conjures up a picture 
of the brief but glorious history of the Jesuit 
missions in that area, but just as important, 
if not more so, was the fur trade. In this 
period a complete readjustment of space 
relations of the Penetanguishene Peninsula 
took place, entirely altering the position 
of the Hurons. Though their country did 
not produce furs of comparable quality to 
those originating in the Shield area to the 
north, it did enable them to cultivate maize, 
something which their northern neighbours 
could not do. In this food they possessed a 
commodity in constant demand among the 
hunting Indians, and also a means of pro- 
visioning themselves over long journeys. 
With the westward advance of the fur fron- 
tier and increasing distances to be covered, 
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the Hurons became, in fact, the only people 
able to cover the ever lengthening trade 
routes to the French on the St. Lawrence. 
The latter, in order to keep their friendship, 
upon which the continuance of the trade 
depended, had to ally themselves closely with 
the Indians. Previously the Hurons had 
occupied an out-of-the-way corner of the 
agricultural Indians’ world blocked from 
access to better lands to the south by the 
Iroquois, who controlled the natural “high- 
ways” of the Trent River system, and the 
shorter Lake Simcoe-Holland River route to 
Lake Ontario. Suddenly they discovered an 
alternative route by way of Lake Nipissing 
and the Ottawa River which offered them 
access to the means of superiority in the 
form of European goods and military aid. 
The Iroquois remained strong enough to 
prevent the opening of the shorter southern 
routes. Nevertheless, those routes came to 
be used by Huron war parties attacking the 
Iroquois home country. 

Still later, as better furs were offered to 
the north and west, Huronia changed its 
relative position from the important western 
terminus of the trade, to the very centre or 
heart of it, midway between the source of 
supply and the market. The situation again 
changed however, when Dutch and English 
traders on the Hudson River began to sup- 
ply brandy, firearms, etc., to the Lroquois. 
Once more the Five Nations* took the offen- 
sive. The Peninsula was too far from Quebec 
for any material French assistance. Through 
full utilization of the short north south, 
north west, south east routes, plus advan- 


*The Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas comprised the Five Nations federation of the Iroquois. They were 
later joined by the Tuscaroras from Carolina and became the Six Nations 


The ridge and valley topography of Tay Township is exemplified by the Wye River valley. 
Post-glacial boulder beach in foreground, marsh-fringed Wye Lake in right background. Near the 
mouth of the Wye the Jesuits constructed Fort Ste. Marie, their main base in Huronia. 
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Penetanguishene Harbour—long and narrow, easily defended with the erection of a fort at its 
mouth—marked the northern terminus of the Penetanguishene Road from Barrie. Small log cabins 
of the original settlers are still in use. 


tages in possessing better firearms, maize, 
and especially a clear visualization of the 
best military tactics, the lroquois cut off 
this corner from any possible aid by land 
and then drove the Hurons out completely. 
Defence Post 

Over one hundred years elapsed before 
the Peninsula again figured in history. Fol- 
lowing the American Revolution, the British 
sought to establish defences against possible 
American attack. Along these lines Governor 
Simcoe in 1793 pushed through a survey 
from York (Toronto) to Kempenfeldt Bay 
on Lake Simcoe, and then on north to the 
site of the present town of Penetanguishene 
where he advocated the establishment of a 
military and naval post. Here again was an 
appreciation of the key position of the Pen- 
insula, and of the short cut afforded to the 
northwest, by a route farther removed from 
the United States. The fur traders of the 
North West Company were strong sup- 
porters of the project, for the same reasons. 
With the outbreak of war in 1812, the open- 
ing of the road was postponed in favour of 
the shorter one to the Nottawasaga River 
from Kempenfeldt. Because of the poor port 
facilities at the mouth of that river (a char- 
acteristic feature of the sandy, shallow west- 
ern shore of the Peninsula), it was aban- 
doned in 1818, and the military establish- 
ment and naval depot were moved to Pene- 


tanguishene. Permanent white settlement in 
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the Peninsula dates from that vear. Though 
a certain amount of settlement took place 
in this early colonial era, with a few colon- 
ization roads cut through, it was secondary 
to the military and fur trade. Considerable 
traffic flowed over the “Penetanguishene 
Road” from Kempenfeldt (Barrie), but like 
the military and naval elements, those so 
engaged looked on the Peninsula as a 
through-way, or control point, important 
because of its position only. 
The Lumbering Era 

The real development of the Penetang- 
uishene Peninsula did not take place until 
the commercial lumbering era. It is difficult 
to assign definite dates to this “era” since 
it is impossible to know when the first 
pioneer sawmill was erected in the area, and 
some cutting is still going on to this day. 
Moreover, it perhaps creates a false im- 
pression to term this particular period of 
local history the “lumbering era”, since 
lumbering, railways and colonization were 
all bound together in a closely woven pat- 
tern of development. Lumbering, however, 
tended to dominate the scene, influencing 
every aspect of the life of the region. Arbi- 
trarily, the beginning of this period has been 
setat about 1850in the Peninsula, reaching its 
maximum development in the last quarter of 
the century, and extending ina much reduced 
and modified version to the present time. 

When the demand for white pine timber 
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The modern chop mill 
near Wyevale utilizing 
the water power of the 
Wye River, is areminder 
of the many busy mills 
which used to dot the 


river 


grew in the rapidly developing United States 
and local supplies became exhausted, South- 
ern Ontario with its magnificent stands was 
soon subjected to attack by axe and saw. 
With ideal climatic conditions and suitable 
sandy soils prevailing through most of the 
region, the original vegetation cover of the 
Penetanguishene Peninsula was almost en- 
tirely white pine. The onslaught came char- 
acteristically from two directions, again re- 
flecting its unique position—by land from 
the south and east, and by water from the 
north and west. To the American port of 
Oswego, timber was shipped from the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. As the source areas 
were pushed farther north and west, means 
of transportation had to be found. Though 
the Trent River waterway proved imprac- 
tical because of the great number of falls 
and shallows, the pull of this traditional 
route was reflected in the construction of 
the Peterborough and Port Hope Railway, 
whose successors the Port Hope, Lindsay 
and Beaverton, and then the Midland Rail- 
way, reached the present site of Midland 
(then uninhabited) in 1879. Similarly, the 
Lake Simeoe-Toronto pull was reflected in 
the Northern Railway from Toronto to 
Collingwood, Barrie 
reached Penetanguishene in 1879. 

At the same time, the Peninsula was be- 


whose branch from 


coming of increasing interest to American 
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lumbermen supplying the rapidly expanding 
market at Chicago, particularly as Michigan 
depleted. Direct 


the north 


forests were becoming 
water communications and, on 
and east sides of the Peninsula, many shel- 
tered bays whose streams tapped the hinter- 
land, offered ideal facilities for forest  ex- 
ploitation. An increasing number of mills, 
many backed by American capital, con- 
cerned primarily with commercial produc- 
tion were erected on its shores, and booms 
made up in the region were towed across to 
American mills. The Peninsula became dot- 
ted with mills of every type—local mills; 
commercial mills; mills, such as those at 
Perkinsfield and Wyevale, dependent on the 
railway for transportation and wood for fuel; 
mills, such as those at Waubaushene and 
Fesserton, steam-powered but with the ad- 
vantage of both water and rail transporta- 
tion: mills located on the bays at the mouths 
of the rivers, and utilizing the latter to 
transport the logs to them. Population 
jumped from 600 in Tay Township and 748 
in Tiny Township in 1851, to an all time 
peak of 5,442 in Tay in 1901 and 4,784 in 
Tiny in 1891, with a very considerable pro- 
portion of American origin. Though by the 
turn of the century all the good timber had 
been cut from the region, the action of the 
Canadian government in imposing an ex- 
port duty on saw logs gave the mills a new 
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The former ‘Pine Plains” of Tiny Township are 
now marked only by rotting stumps, a few relic 
trees, and a sparse grass cover which in places 
gives way to blow sand. 


lease of life for a short time. Booms made 
up on the north and east shores of Georgian 
Bay were towed to mills on the shores of 
the Peninsula. The poor timber value of the 
northern types of trees plus the emergence 
of British Columbian competition ended the 
lumbering era in the Penetanguishene Pen- 
insula for all practical purposes, in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. Today 
only a few small portable saw mills continue 
to operate. 

The lumbering era gave the Peninsula 
the basis for its present development and 
condition— both good and bad. It was re- 
sponsible for the creation of thriving towns 
with boom-time prosperity. Some of these 
survived and found new economic bases; 
such was Midland, but even there the run- 
down, unpainted former lumbermen’s houses 
in the “Dollartown” section remain as a 
sore reminder of the past. Some towns such 
as Victoria Harbour, merely survived and 
exist today only because employment is pos- 
sible in other nearby centres. Some, such as 
Fesserton, just did not survive. Much the 
same thing can be said as regards the purely 
rural and agricultural population. The total 
effect of railroads and lumbering, with the 
earlier colonization roads, was to open the 
two townships to settlement in a way which 
had not existed before. The individual set- 
tler found a market for his hitherto useless 
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Post-glacial boulder beaches at the foot of the 
ridges in Tay Township and the scarp-foot 
springs associated with them, make the land of 
little agricultural use. 


timber at the sawmills. He found a ready 
market for his produce in the lumber camps 
and mills. In winter he earned extra money 
in the lumber camps himself. The lumber- 
men were clearing vast stretches which 
it would have taken the settler years to 
do. In short, the farmer too had a “boom” 
era. However, he was to discover that there 
was a debit side to the process as well. The 
lumbermen cleared in a few years forests 
which had taken hundreds of years to grow. 
Lumbering was ruthless exploitation, with 
no thought to the future and no provision 
for reforestation. Cleared lands which should 
never have been cultivated were eagerly 
settled by newcomers and the rural popu- 
lation of the Penetanguishene Peninsula 
reached a peak at the turn of the century 
which it has not attained since. With the 
disappearance of their former market, the 
farmers had to readjust their economy en- 
tirely something in which not all have been 
successful. Worst of all, after a few years of 
cultivation the small amount of organic 
matter in the soil, accumulated over hun- 
dreds of years, was exhausted and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farms dropped rap- 
idly, with sand lands beginning to become 
a problem in several areas. In others, the 
stony nature of the soil, particularly at the 
foot of the post-glacial lake terraces so 
prominent in the Peninsula, nullified all the 
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“Elmvale Flats” which formed part of the floor 
of post-glacial Lake Algonquin require deep 
drainage ditches. Clover crop in foreground 
with willow scrub in background. 


effort of clearing. In still others, erosion set 
in on exposed steep slopes of these for- 
mer islands. The lumbering then, 
created an agricultural problem which has 


era, 


not been completely solved to this day. 
This era in the Penetanguishene Peninsula 
is unique in that interest centred in the re- 
gion itself, and its function as a passage-way 
linking other areas was a secondary factor. 
It possessed excellent pine forests which the 
outside world wanted, so they came to it. 
They came by water from the west; they 
came by land from the south. Unfortunately, 
the majority saw in the Peninsula only a 
source of wealth which was to be ruthlessly 
exploited as fast as possible, in order that 
their competitors might not beat them to 
a new era. For that reason the outflowing 
stream was always in excess of the inflowing, 
and when that wealth was exhausted, the 
exploiters moved on with no compensation 
for the damage they had done, and for which 
the permanent settlers are still paying. 
The interest in the Peninsula itself was 
only temporary, therefore, and one may say 
that the “thoroughfare” nature of the region 
won out in the long run. The dominant space 
relations were those to the south as repre- 
sented by the two railroads and Penetang- 
uishene and Coldwater Roads, to the west 
as represented by the flow of American lum- 
hermen to the region from Michigan and 


The sandy west coast of the Peninsula, though 
unsuitable for port development, is ideal for 
summer cottages. 


the return flow of logs to American mills, 
and to the north in the later stages as the 
logs were towed down to the mills along 
the shore of the Peninsula. 
Grain Trade Entrepét 

In the early stages of the grain trade, the 
lumber industry tended to dominate every 
aspect of the Georgian Bay economy. How- 
ever, it was not solely for lumber and inci- 
dentally for colonization purposes that the 
railroads were pushed from the north shore 
of Lake Ontario to the Bay. Once again the 
‘value of the region as a passage way and 
short cut was appreciated. The possibilities 
of the shorter, direct run from the Bay to 
Lake Ontario or the St. Lawrence ports by 
railroad, as contrasted with the much longer 
route down the Lakes by water, involving 
the difficulties imposed by Niagara Falls, 
seemed to suggest that rail-and-water grain 
transportation could be made to pay. Yet 
the appreciation of these possibilities seems 
to have taken time. The Northern Railroad 
reached Collingwood, but there was no 
elevator in operation until 1871, which 
makes that town the oldest Georgian Bay 
transfer point. The first elevator in the Pen- 
insula was built by the Midland Railway 
Company in 1881, two years after reaching 
the site of the future town. Today tere 
are five grain elevators located on the shores 


of the Peninsula—two at Tiffin on the south- 
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The historic Church of St. James, north of 
Penetanguishene. 


east arm of Midland Bay, with capacities 
of 1,000,000 and 4,500,000 bushels; two at 
Midland on the southwest arm of Midland 
Bay, with capacities of 4,000,000 and 
4,250,000 bushels; one at Port MeNicoll on 
Hog Bay, with a capacity of 6,500,000 bush- 
els. Closely linked with these elevators are 
the railroads which furnish an additional 
source of income for the population who 


Seed potato produc: 
tion on the sandy 
soils of the Lafon- 
taine area. Village of 
Lafontaine in back- 
ground 


work on the trains, on section gangs, as 
vardmen, etc. Moreover, the crews for the 
type of ship peculiar to the Great Lakes 
the bulk carrier—are drawn in many cases 
from the local population, since the Georgian 
Bay route is such an important one in the 
transportation of grain, Midland and Port 
MeNicoll being the chief transfer points. It 
is not merely from these two towns that 
men are drawn for summer work, however. 
Many of the people still living in former 
lumbering towns and villages of the Pene- 
tanguishene Peninsula draw their earnings 
from working on the ships. Much farm pro- 
duce finds its chief market in the ships’ 
galleys. Constant contact with the “inland 
maritime outlook” has affected the region 
in other ways, especially in the case of Mid- 
land. The demand of ships for supplies and 
repairs has resulted in the formation of 
many service industries. Another effect of 
the constant contact with the Lakes fleet 
is that personal knowledge of the necessities 
of the trade has created a ship-building in- 
dustry in Midland. 

It was this trans-shipment of grain and 
the allied industries which kept the popu- 
lation figures of the Peninsula from plunging 
down to insignificance with the collapse of 
the lumber industry. Yet in some ways it 
has seemed that one absolute taskmaster 
was merely replaced by another. The crea- 
tion of Port MeNicoll (population 973 — 1941 
census) by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1912, on an entirely artificial site where 
nothing existed before, stands as an excellent 
illustration. Solely a company town with ab- 


sokitely no other source of income than the 
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grain trade, shipping, and railroad, it is 
representative of a too common tendency 
of the past to “put all the eggs in one 
basket”. The population of the Peninsula 
has shared with the grain trade, elevators 
and shipping, every up and down in their 
prosperity. When wheat prices and crops 
are good, the people live in varying degrees 
of comfort; when crops fail and prices drop, 
they face thin times indeed. 

Throughout its entire history the em- 
phasis has been on the space relationships 
of the Penetanguishene Peninsula— the choro- 
graphic has tended to eclipse the topogra- 
phic. Such a concentration of interests has 
often proved disastrous to the long range 
prosperity of the local population. Realiz- 
ation of this, plus a determination to put 
their economy on a sounder basis, has re- 
sulted of late in many of the more progres- 
sive inhabitants viewing the Peninsula ob- 
jectively and realistically. Though it pos- 
sesses many disadvantages it also has certain 
features, hitherto ignored or poorly devel- 
oped, which can be advantageous if prop- 
erly utilized. 

Summer Colony 

Within the past twenty vears or so, the 
summer cottage and tourist trade has grown 
in the Penetanguishene Peninsula to a point 
where it is now probably the major source 
of revenue, directly or indirectly, for the 
permanent population. The increase in reve- 
nue has been particularly marked in the case 
of merchants, but the growing demand for 
fresh farm produce is exerting an ever ex- 
panding influence on the rural economy as 
well. The major portion of the 120 miles of 


A result of progressive 
community action—the 
new chop mill at Lafon- 
taine. 


THE PENETANGUISHENE PENINSULA 


A roadside cross near Lafontaine reflects the 
heritage of old Quebec amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the Peninsula. 


shore line of the two townships is suitable 


for beach developments. This is not only 
true of the embayed east and north coasts 
which have felt most of the economic ex- 
pansion in the past; the shallow, sandy 
western shore of the Peninsula, hitherto an 
economic liability in terms of shipping and 
port development, has suddenly become one 
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of the most desirable for summer vaca- 
tioners, and has the most rapidly expanding 
number of beach cottages at present. To 
date, only a small portion of this has been 
utilized, and even in those areas which have 
been most fully developed, as in the Balm 
Beach and Thunder Bay summer colonies, 
there is still considerable room for expansion. 
Large sections of shore, both on the Bay 
and on the several small lakes, are still 
lving in a rough untouched state, too poor 
for good farmlands. The presence of the 
Martyr's Shrine on the Wye River attracts 
additional thousands to the region. 
Comparative proximity of the Peninsula 
to the large urban centres of Southern 
Ontario and the adjoining United States, 
has been an important factor in the growth 
of the tourist trade, especially since good 
paved roads lead direct to Midland and link 
the Bay towns and villages. Midland is also 
a port of call for cruise ships from Detroit 
and Chicago, as well as a provisioning centre 
for resorts and cottages scattered through 
the nearby thirty thousand islands and the 


The pleasant landscape of the middle Wye 
River valley 


east shore of the Bay. Even in the tourist 
trade of today, one can see the continuance 
of the old traffic flow along north-south 
lines, by automobile and by ship and 
boat. 

Agriculture 

Proximity to the large urban centres, plus 
low labour costs and abundant cheap land 
are also featured by Midland and Pene- 
tanguishene as they try to diversify their 
local industry. The agriculture of the Pen- 
insula today is predominantly mixed in 
character, but wherever transportation to 
Midland is convenient, whole milk produe- 
tion is likely to take first place. Certain 
trends towards specialization in agricultural 
products have been marked. In response to 
the increasing tourist and summer cottage 
trade, an ever-growing market has been 
provided for such truck and dairy products 
as whole milk, sweet cream, poultry pro- 
ducts, and fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
loam and sandy loam soils of the region are 
particularly favourable to fruit and vege- 
table production. The recent establishment 
of a canning factory in Midland has con- 
siderably stimulated this type of farming, 
particularly in tomato growing. 

The production of Foundation and Found- 
ation A seed potatoes is undoubtedly the 
most pronounced recent agricultural trend. 
Centring around Lafontaine, in the north- 
western part of Tiny Township, it has done 
more than anything else to improve the 
financial position of many farmers in the 
Township. The village of Lafontaine is one 
of the most interesting settlements in the 
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The 


steamer 
Western States in 
Midland harbour. 


Midland Chamber of 
Commerce photo 


the glacial origin of the soils. 


Peninsula, since it is the centre of the 
French-Canadian element in the population 
(which makes up 2,488 of the 3,554 total 
population in Tiny, but only 484 of the 2,649 
total population in Tay ). The first settlement 
in the Lafontaine district took place when 
some of the voyageurs moved to Penetang- 
uishene in 1828, as the British withdrew 
from the fur trade centre at Drummond 
Island. They pushed farther west and set- 
tled in the area around the present village. 
These did not remain long in the area, how- 
ever, and it was not until about 1838 that 
real settlement took place. This was init- 
iated by the French-Canadian priest at 
Penetanguishene and there began an influx 
of immigrants from Quebec. Except for a 
brief period following 1878, when the fever 
of westward expansion seized many and they 
moved on, the French-speaking people, pre- 
serving their own culture, have been dom- 
inant in the area. The appointment of a 
young, vigorous curé, Father Thomas Mar- 
childon, in 1937, marked the start of one 
of the most interesting community develop- 
ments in the Peninsula. From a small group 
discussing religious topics, there has grown 
a permanent institution —the home study 
high school. This movement has, in turn, 
resulted in the creation of a community 
chest, a co-operative chop mill, community 
hall, and group purchasing of seed, machin- 
ery and agricultural products. The seed 
potato program started here, has meant an 
increased revenue of $50,000 a vear to the 
potato growers of Lafontaine alone. For at 
least fifty farmers, the annual revenue per 


Boulder walls in Tay Township give evidence of 


farm has been more than doubled, and in 
many cases trebled. At present seed potato 
production is extending rapidly, particu- 
larly through Tiny Township. 

Thus the Penetanguishene Peninsula to- 
day is finally beginning to develop in its 
own right. The past emphasis on the thor- 
oughfare type of traffic and trade is being 
replaced by a much sounder 
Though the fundamental 
offered by the physical geography of the 
region does not change, man’s use, misuse, 
or lack of use, of it does. The Peninsula 
remains, and probably will continue to re- 
main, a key position in the Great Lakes 


economy. 
framework 


transportation system. Utilization of this 
natural advantage has been, and is expected 
to be, important, but experience has shown 
that it alone is far from satisfactory. The 
desirability of the present development of 
local resources in combination with the loca- 
tional factor is at last beginning to be appre- 
ciated, and promises a future marred by 
fewer periods of depression and hunger in 


the Peninsula. 
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BIRD SERIES. Part III 
Photographs and Notes by W. V. CRICH 


CEDAR WAXWING 
BOMBYCILLA CEDRORUM (Lat. bombyx silkworm; cedrorum ol cedars) 


THe Cedar Waxwing is one of our best-groomed birds. It always has that smooth, well-tailored 
look. It is a brownish bird with a conspicuous crest; and its forehead, a line through its eye, 
and its chin, are all jet black. The tip of the tail is dark yellow. In size it is slightly larger than 
the bluebird. 

The Cedar Waxwing likes company and is generally seen in small flocks of about a 
dozen individuals. In the winter months they live on the berries of the mountain ash and the 
hawthorne. They are late nesters and wait to raise their young until August or September, when 
there is a plentiful supply of elderberries and choke-cherries. Sometimes they eat the gardeners’ 
cherries, but most of their food consists of wild fruit of no economic value; and for whatever 
domestic fruit they eat, they repay the farmer by ridding him of the insects which they also consume. 
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RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
MELANERPES ERY THROCEPHALUS (Gk. melas black + herpein to creep; Gk. erythros red + kephale head) 


THe Red-headed Woodpecker is our only woodpecker with its entire head red. Many of the other species 
have patches of red on the head and are often erroneously called Red-headed Woodpeckers. 


This bird breeds from the southern portion of Canada and southwestern New England, south to the 
Gulf coast and southern Florida, and from central Montana and New Mexico eastward. In the winter it is found 


in the southern part of this range. 


This photograph was taken on the 29th of July. This, from my observations, is very late in the season for 
this bird to be nesting. As I was driving along a mud road, I spotted a red-head playing “peek’’ behind a 
telephone pole. In another pole I noticed an old cavity about half-way up. Without any hope of its being 
occupied, I knocked on this pole. With a flurry of wings out came an adult red-head. Inside I could hear a hissing 
sound like a swarm of bees buzzing. The camera was set up and the car used as a blind from which the remote 
control went to the camera beside the nest. The male (presumably, since both birds are similar in markings) 
came with a beakful of grasshoppers. He lit on the very top of the pole, milled the insects and ate part of them 
himself. What he did not use was stored in cracks on the pile for future use. He made many trips to the top of 
the pole during my two-hour stay, but made no attempt to feed the young. All the while the female was wearing 
herself out trying to relieve the hunger of her offspring. She was nervous of the camera and always approached 
cautiously and slowly. Her mate, from his long-range point of vantage, urged her on with a terrific string of 
bird talk. If she failed to comply he flew after her, and gave her no rest until she flew back to the nesting-hole. 
Once they both lit on the top of the pole and talked together in low, confidential tones until the female finally 


started working her way down to the nest. 
131 


YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER 
SPHYRAPICUS VARIUS VARIUS (Gk. sphyra mallet + Lat. picus woodpecker; Lat. vcrius variegated) 


Te Yellow-bellied Sapsucker is recognized by the longitudinal white patch on its black wing and the red 
patch on its forehead. Males have red throats and females white ones. 


It breeds from central District of Mackenzie, Manitoba, Ontario, southern Quebec and Cape Breton, 
south to central Missouri, central Indiana, northern Ohio and Massachusetts, and in the mountains of North 
Carolina. It winters from Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa to the Gulf of Mexico, Cuba, and Panama. 


The Sapsucker has one habit which causes it to be considered by some people as an undesirable 
species—it braces itself against the trunk of a tree and drills small pits, evenly spaced and in parallel lines, 
around the circumference of the tree. These pits fill with sap, and the Sapsucker empties one after another of 
them, and then flies to another tree similarly tapped, while the tree first visited refills its cups. 


132 


Last April, while on the prowl for photographic game, I heard the mewing call of a Sapsucker. Inves- 
tigating, I discovered ‘Sapsucker Cafe’’. It consisted of an Austrian pine, with a second bar in the form of 
another Austrian pine about twenty-five feet away. The imbibing sucker would empty cup after cup at the one 
lunch counter and then fly to the other one, whose cups would now be filled. This process was repeated again and 
again. The bird was on hand at the opening of the bar at 7 a.m. and was still sipping ‘‘pine champagne’’ when 
re-visited at 7.30 p.m. Towards 5 o'clock a female put in her appearance and the two had a half hour of fun and 
games. The male, on seeing the female, flew at her; but she side-stepped nearly around the tree. He alighted be- 
side her, but she was away in a flash. As soon as she was settled again, he approached once more. Like trapeze 
artists, they swung from branch to branch until they disappeared from view. 

I observed them again the next day, and as the ‘Sorry, Quota Sold’’ sign had not yet appeared, the 
_ was still at its cups, its tail braced against the tree and its bill lapping the sap in each of its carefully spaced 

oles. 

The sap sometimes ferments, and then the bird behaves in an indecorous manner. Its flight becomes 
erratic, as if it could not see clearly. A Sapsucker ‘‘in his cups’’ has been reported to have mistaken a man’s leg 
for the limb of a tree. 


Hummingbirds like to visit these Sapsuckers’ wells of sap, and so, also, do butterflies and other insects. 
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China’s Moslemia 


by HARRISON FORMAN 


I. the sixth vear of The Hegira, the 
Prophet Mohammed dispatched his emmis- 


saries to the monarchs of all the world, 
to proclaim the True Religion. 
After a long journey across the Indian 


Ocean and the pirate-infested waters of 
the South China Sea, Wahab Ibn Abu 
Kabshah arrived at Canton late in the year 
A.D. 628. 
Changan (Sian) where he presented him- 
self at the court of Tai Tsung, the second 
and greatest of the enlightened Tang Em- 
perors (A.D. 620-907). 

In the simplest of terms, Wahab Ibn Abu 
Kabshah explained the of Islam, 


claim that there are 48,000,000 of thei 


Thence he proceeded overland to 


tenets 


*The Chinese 


Mi 


Photographs by the author 


and respectfully beseeched the Emperor and 
his people to embrace the New Faith. For, 
he added with 
no but 
His Prophet” 
Tai Tsung smiled indulgently. He thanked 
the venerable Moslem for his solicitations 
and invited him to remain to preach the 
Word of Allah amongst his people. Wahab 
Ibn Abu Kabshah settled in Canton, where 
he built the Huai Sheng Mosque, and thus 
rooted Islam in the Middle Kingdom. 
over fifteen million 
distributed from Sin- 


firm conviction, “There is 


Allah, Mohammed is 


and 


there are 
Moslems in China* 


kiang to Yunnan, with mosques in nearly 


Today 


r faith in China. (The China Handbook, 1947.) 
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every province of the land. Some few 
traders, missionaries, and adventurers had 
followed Wahab Ibn Abu Kabshah to China 
by the sea route. But for the most part, 
Moslems of Arabic, Turkoman, and Persian 
stock had travelled overland by way of 
Iran, Afganistan, and Turkestan. These 
mixed their blood with Central Asian 
peoples and settled largely in the provinces 
of China’s great Northwest—in Sinkiang, 
Kansu, Chinghai, Ninghsia, and Shensi. 
This region is known today as China’s 
“Moslemia”, and its Moslem millions are 
collectively called Hui-Hui—the “Return- 
ers”, or ““Turn-abouts” —a name for which 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
given. 

The earliest record of Moslems coming to 
China in sizable numbers is the arrival in 
A.D. 756 of an army of four thousand Arab 
mercenaries. These had been sent by the 
Caliph of Islam to help the “Brilliant 
Emperor” Ming Huang suppress the An Lu- 
shan Rebellion. For their services, they were 
rewarded with Chinese wives and settled 
on ample grants of land in the sparsely- 
populated Northwest. 

Not long afterwards, migrations of Uig- 
hurs began moving eastward from their 
ancestral pastures Kashgaria. They 
settled principally in Sinkiang and along 
the borders of Kansu and Mongolia. The 
Chinese call them the Chan Tou Hui 
Turban Head Moslems —or sometimes 
Wu-Erh, which is a transliteration of Uig- 
hur. The Uighurs are believed to be the 
original stock of the Ottoman Turks who 
later spread westward to carve out an em- 
pire which reached into Mediterranean 
Europe as far as the borders of Romania and 
Hungary. 

During the ninth century the Uighurs had 
grown powerful enough in Chinese Eastern 
Turkestan to set up a kingdom of their own, 
which they ruled as border allies of the de- 
clining Tangs. Until the destruction of the 
kingdom in A.D. 840 by the Kirghiz 
another of the turbulent Central Asian 
peoples—the Uighurs had attained a fairly 
high level of civilization. By turns they had 


Moslem woman and child in Northwest China. 


CHINA’S MOSLEMIA 


been Buddhists, Nestorian Christians, and 
Manicheists. As Moslems, finally, they 
served notably as a bridge for the march of 
Islam into Northwest China. 

Salars from Samarkand, as well as 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, Taranchi, and Kazakhs 
from the great steppes east of the Caspian, 
followed the Uighurs into Moslemia. Curi- 
ously, a wave of Islamites swept in also 
from Mongolia. In the fourteenth century, 
toward the end of the Mongol (Yuan) 
Dynasty, a member of the royal house 
was converted to Islam. Ostracized by his 
kinsmen, he set out across the Gobi with 
a few hundred followers. By imperial order 
they were not permitted to rest until they 
reached the Kansu border of the Tibetan 
plateau. Here they settled, built their 
homes, and planted the soil. In the. six 
centuries since, their numbers have increased 
to more than 100,000. For the most part 
they still speak their ancestral Mongol 
as Turkic, Iranian, and a dozen other non- 
Chinese tongues are still spoken in other 
parts of China’s Moslemia. 

The common language for all Hwi-Hui 
is a-la-bi (Arabic). As the language of the 
sacred Koran, Arabic—not Chinese—is 
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A Kirghiz tradesman in Sinkiang. There is more occidental 


than oriental blood in his veins. 
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A Turki tradesman in Northwest China. According to a 
popular aphorism in Moslemia, ‘‘A Tibetan can eat (out- 
smart) a Mongol, a Chinese can eat a Tibetan, but a Hui- 
Hui can eat them all.” 
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Typical Moslem of the Northwest—descendant 
of a migration of Turks and Arabs more than 
1,000 years ago. 


taught in Hui-Hui schools. Education, 
however, goes little bevond the study of the 
Koranic suras. The Hui-Hui refuse to trans- 
late the Koran into Chinese.* I asked an 
old ahung (a Hui-Hui mullah) about this. 

“The sanctity of the Book of the Prophet 
must be preserved,” he declared. A sudden 
hardness came into his eves, and I caught a 
glimpse of the bitter, centuries-old struggle 
these fanatical, unyielding Islamites have 
had with their hated 
Por to the Hui-Hui the Chinese are not 


only infidels but idol-worshipping pagans; 


Chinese overlords. 


and as such are worthy only of the contempt 
one feels for the conscious heathen. 

The “Mecca” Moslemia is 
Hochow, a sizable walled city in western 
Kansu, about two and a half days by mule 


for China's 


caravan from Lanchow. The first part of 
the trail snakes through seenic mountain 
*A Chinese translation of the 


resistance from orthodox Moslem 
either public lv or privatels 


Koran appeared in Shanghai in the early 1920's 
In all my travels through Moslemia, | had never seen or heard of a translation in circulation 


country rutted with deep canyons and bald- 
faced cliffs. Cultivation is sparse, and be- 
comes more so as one moves westward into 
barren, drab-vellow badlands. And then 
suddenly the splendid Hochow valley lies 
spread before the traveller like a life-giving 
oasis ina desert landscape. [t is an exhilarat- 
ing sight, filled with the brilliant greens of 
fertile fields, and bright blues of a galloping 
mountain stream, and the varicoloured hues 
of an Arabian Nights city of mosques and 
minarets set in the valley centre. The whole 
is framed by a fringe of snow-capped 
mountains beyond which stretch the limit- 
less grasslands of the great Tibetan plateau. 
Hochow itself is 6,534 feet above sea level. 

Moslem pilgrims from the far corners of 
Asia journey to Hochow to worship at its 
famous mosques. They come from Kwangsi 
and Yunnan, in the extreme south of China; 
from Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan in the very 
heart of Asia 2,000 miles to the west; and 
some even from India, trekking across the 
breathtaking uplands of Tibet. 

In its teeming streets and crowded ba- 
zaars one could almost believe oneself in the 
native quarter of some Levantine city. 
Tall, light-skinned, heavy-bearded 
swagger with the haughtiness of an aggres- 
sive, consciously superior race. Women, clad 


men 


in coloured pantaloons and veiled like their 
Moslem sisters in the Middle Last, call to 
their boisterous children in’ whose play 
groups no Chinese child is weleome. In the 
food stalls I could purchase coffee, milk, 
and even leavened bread ——a most welcome 
relief from the monotony of Chinese un- 
leavened mo-mo. 

From a minaret at the five 
appointed hours of the day comes the mourn- 


ful voice of the muezzin calling the Faithful 


steepled 


to prayer: 

“La [l-Allah, Mohammed ur Rasul- 
Ullah!” 

All Moslemia seems at once to pause, turn 
to the west-—toward Holy Mecca —and per- 
form obeisance to Allah and His Prophet. 

Compositely considered, the Hui-Hui is 
taller and huskier than His 
features are decidedly aquiline, with deep- 


the Chinese. 


but its distribution was very limited, owing to 
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set eyes and a high nasal bridge clearly re- 
flecting his occidental ancestry. Whereas 
the Chinese rarely wears a beard before he 
is forty-—-as a mark of filial respect to his 
elders—the Moslem youth is proud of his 
whiskers. 

In dress the men are hardly distinguish- 
able from their Chinese neighbours, except 
in isolated communities where the brightly 
coloured costumes of their ancient ancest- 
ors may still be seen. Generally, the Hui- 
Hui has found the ubiquitous blue pyjama- 
like garments of the Chinese more practical 
and less expensive. 

The women, however, have retained the 
traditional veil of Islam. In the wealthier 
families the veil is of light texture, often 
delicately embroidered and coloured, and 
worn full in the manner prevailing in the 
Middle East. Among the poorer classes, 
where the women must work in the fields 
and care for the household, the veil has had 
to compromise with expediency and ne- 
cessity, so that today it resembles a Ku- 
Klux-Klan-like hood with an oval cutout 
for the face from the evebrows to the chin. 
Even little girls wear this hooded veil, 
which is sometimes brightly decorated with 
ornamental stitching. 

The Hui-Hui are sharp traders and en- 
terprising shopkeepers. This has given rise 
to the popular aphorism that “A Tibetan 
can eat (outsmart) a Mongol, a Chinese can 
eat a Tibetan, but a Hui-Hui can eat them 
all”. To which the Moslems add contemp- 
tuously, “A Chinese awake is not the 
equal of a sleeping Hui-Hui™. 

They are the horse dealers, muleteers, 
butchers and the best restaurateurs in 
China. But pork, which the Chinese love so 
dearly, will not be found in a Hui-Hui 
restaurant, since it is forbidden by the 
Koran, along with liquor and opium. In 
fact, when a Hui-Hui takes a Chinese bride, 
it is not enough for her publicly to profess 
his religion: she may not enter his house 


The “hooded veil” of this Moslem woman is a 
practical form of the traditional Mohammedan 
veil for women. 


CHINA’S MOSLEMIA 


until she has fasted rigidly for three days 
while frequent ceremonial washings are ad- 
ministered to purge and cleanse her in- 
wardly and outwardly of the contamination 
of pork. To be sure, the Hui-Hui himself 
may take heretical excursions in pork- 
eating; but he will not dare to do this 
publicly. He will, moreover, salve 
conscience by calling the meat het-yang 
jou—literally, “meat from the black sheep”’. 

There is a mosque in every Hwi-Hui 
community. Most of them are built in the 
Chinese style with tile roofs and upturned 
corners. Inside, however, they are com- 
pletely bare of furnishings. This austerity is 
in sharp contrast with the highly embel- 
lished interiors of the Chinese temples with 
their gilt idols, reliquaries, hangings and 
trappings, and an altar crowded with in- 
cense burners, chalices, rosaries, and other 
articles of ritual. 
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The real masters in Moslemia are the 


ahungs. The white turban or skull-cap is 
their badge of office. And although the title 
is rightfully due only to those who have made 
the Hadj (pilgrimage) to Holy Mecea, it is 
often given to one held in high esteem in 
the community. My muleteers frequently 
called me ahung—a special deference caleu- 
lated to generate a substantial bonus at the 
end of the trip. 

The Chinese authorities dread the power 
of the ahungs. Well do they know that as 
quickly as the Hui-Hui feels himself strong 
enough to rebel, the ahungs will begin to 
preach the perennial jihad, the Holy Crusade 
against the Chinese infidel. And, as a bloody 
history will attest, these ahungs have been 
known to inspire such religious fanaticism in 
the Hui-Hui that they will charge Chinese 
artillery and machine-guns with nothing 


The Moslems are keen traders and enterprising 
shopkeepers. 


The Moslem is proud of his whiskers, whereas 
the Chinese rarely wears a beard before he is 
forty—as a mark of filial respect to his elders. 


more than a sword. For did not the Prophet 
promise a passport straight to the Islamic 
Paradise of bountiful feasting and rap- 
turous bliss for the slaving of a single Un- 
believer ? 

Through the centuries this religious hatred 
for the Chinese has exploded into periodic 
rebellions. The Chinese speak of them as a 
“small one every thirty vears and a big one 
every sixty vears, with at least one in every 
generation”. In the great Tung Chih Up- 
rising® which lasted from 1861 to 1877, 
more than three million people were slain. 
No crops were planted in eight of the sixteen 
years, and more millions died from famine, 
pestilence, and widespread cannibalism. 

Like most of the Moslem imsurrections, 
the Tung Chih Uprising was said to have 
started from an utterly trivial incident. 
Some Shensi villagers had planned to stage 


*Also known as the Tungan Rebellion 
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Young students in a 
Moslem school in 
Northwest China. 
They study Arabic, 
not Chinese. 


a theatrical performance in connection with 
a local harvest festival. Mohammedans in 
the community were courteously asked to 
contribute, but they declined on the grounds 
that the celebration’s ceremonies included 
sacrifices to the local pagan gods. The 
Chinese accepted the refusal as reasonable, 
and asked only that the Hui-Hui keep away 
from the festivities. Some Moslem children, 
however, sneaked in and were thrashed by 
the Chinese. When their parents protested, 
an argument began. Soon the ery was raised 
that the Moslems had “rebelled”. So rebel 
they did: and before it was over every town 
in Shensi and Kansu was ravished, vast 
farmlands laid waste, and whole areas de- 
populated. 

From Turkestan came the fanatical Yakub 
Beg who assumed leadership of the rebellion 
and proclaimed a Moslem independency 
with his headquarters in Sinkiang. 

The Chinese, at this time, had only just 
succeeded in quelling the Taiping rebels in 
the Yangtze valley. They assigned their top 
commander, Tso Tsung-tang, to the task of 
reconquering the great Northwest. Marquis 
Tso planned his campaign with deliberate 
patience. Starting in 1867, he pushed 
slowly northwestward. He built roads for 
his artillery and fortified them to protect 


his communications. He besieged and cap- 


CHINA’S MOSLEMIA 


tured city after city, slaughtered all who 
resisted, and paused periodically to plant 
crops to feed his “agricultural army”. It 
took him eleven years to reach Sinkiang. 
Yakub Beg was defeated, the rebellion 
crushed, a million square miles were re- 
covered, and peace—for a time at least 
was restored in China’s Moslemia. 

The most recent of these uprisings oc- 
curred in 1928. Ma Chung-ving, an eighteen- 
vear-old Hui-Hui, proclaimed a jihad —a 
Holy War—when a relative of his was execu- 
ted by Chinese authorities. Starting with 
seven young companions in three weeks he 
raised an army of 60,000 hard-riding horse- 
men who burned, looted and terrorized the 
whole of China’s Northwest, and nearly 
succeeded in carving out an empire as big as 
half of Europe, before they were eventually 
defeated. 

Remnants of Ma Chung-ying’s defeated 
horsemen killed my two companions—an 
American by the name of Simpson and a 
Russian named Horvath. A sprained ankle, 
which forced me to remain behind the day 
we were to travel together down a stretch 
of road through the recent battle areas, 
saved my life. The boys were ambushed and 
riddled with bullets. Shortly afterward 
another young American, named Eckvall, 
who had run the gauntlet with me to re- 
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cover the bodies of Simpson and Horvath, 
was also killed by these Hui-Hui rebels 
turned bandit. 

For the present, there is relative peace 
again in China’s Northwest.* This is due 
principally to the fact that most of Mos- 
lemia, with the notable exception of Lan- 
chow is ruled largely by 
its own leaders. And although they may 
ad- 


a Chinese oasis 


sometimes be much more exacting as 


ministrators than the Chinese, they are 
preferred by the Hui-Hui to the alien and 
hated Chinese. The Government 
has wisely begun to see the handwriting 
on the wall; that to purchase lasting peace 
in the Northwest, it will first be necessary 


to establish a high degree of self-rule; and 


Chinese 


perhaps eventually to grant complete auton- 


omy to Moslemia, as it has been found 


necessary to do in Outer Mongolia and 
Tibet. 

An important step in this direction had 
been taken with the appointment of Ma 
Pu-fan, vouthful uncle of the ambitious Ma 


Chung-ving, as governor of the newly de- 
lineated province of Chinghai, or Koko 
Nor. Chinghai represents the northeast 
section of ethnographical Tibet. In 1928, 
the Chinese had arbitrarily marked it off on 
the map and handed it over to Ma Pu-fan 
and his Moslem constituents to “‘reor- 
ganize and develop” in the name of the 
National Government of China. 

Although his title is nominally Governor 
of Chinghai, Ma Pu-fan’s power is that of 
a veritable Oriental prince-——absolute and 
unquestioned. Yet, fortunately for his Mos- 
lem peoples, he is a modernist and a most 
efficient administrator. He is keenly alert 
to things and events external to his realm, 
and the 
tvrannical rulers in the Orient. In the scant 
rule from 
the ethnographic 


most progressive of the many 


two decades of his his remote 
capital at Sining, on 
border of China and Tibet, he has developed 
that hinterland area into one of the most 
progressive in the country. 

I was agreeably surprised at my first 
meeting with Ma Pu-fan. He received me 
with all the politeness of a polished Chinese 
gentleman. But, being essentially a man of 
action, due no doubt to his distant occi- 
dental heritage, he soon forgot his super- 
ficial oriental manners. His talk became curt 
and to the point. To the numerous inter- 
ruptions by his businesslike lieutenants 
one of them, I learned later, educated in 
America—he gave instructions and made 


decisions without an instant’s hesitation. 


It was a refreshing experience after long 
contact with traditional Chinese cireum- 
locutionary methods. 

He was intensely interested in Western 
inventions, especially modern motor trans- 
port. I guessed something of the reason for 
this when I heard of the progress being made 
with the highway he was pushing south- 
westward from Sining deep into the Tibetan 
country. He was already financing his 
government with the gold his troops were 
digging out of the mountains in the Amne 
*It might be mentioned that there has been considerable 
Japanese infiltration among China's Moslems during the past 
decade or more. The Ili Rebellion of 1945-46 caused much un- 
rest in Sinkiang Province, which has not yet completely subsided, 
though the Ining Agreement of 1946 forms a basis for resol ving 
differences between the Chinese and non-Chinese population of 
Sinkiang. 


The Moslems are the butchers of Northwest 
China. 
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Lanchow, capital of Kansu Province, in the heart of China’s Moslemia. 


Machin district near the headwaters of the 
Yellow River. 

Meanwhile, according to recent’ inform- 
ation, Ma Pu-fan has quietly woven a 
politicai network over the whole of the great 
Northwest. Although he spends most of 
his time in Sining, devoting his personal 
attention to Chinghai, his relatives and 
trusted lieutenants today hold positions of 
strategic importance throughout the-Moslem 
provinces. An older brother, Ma Pu-ching, 
controls the Kansu Corridor and the eastern 
approaches to Sinkiang. A cousin, Ma 
Hung-kuei, is governor of the province of 
Ninghsia. Other relatives named Ma* are 
generals, administrators and ahungs of 
considerable importance. 

Just what the future may hold for China’s 
Moslemia it is hard to predict. Prior to 


World War II, I had heard considerable talk 
that the Hui-Hui were preparing to create 
a Northwest Empire—an_ independency 
with its nucleus embracing Chinghai, Kansu 
and Ninghsia Provinces. Only a garrison of 
about thirty thousand Chinese troops in 
Lanchow stood in their way at the time. 
Times have changed, of course. Hui-Hui 
swords—if enough of them—-might even- 
tually overwhelm Chinese cannon and ma- 
chine-guns. But even fifteen million of them 
are no match for Chinese planes with 
strafing guns and bombs to blast the most 
courageous Moslem warriors. By the same 
token, of course, warplanes alone cannot 
hold a rebellious people in subjection for 
any length of time. 

It would seem, therefore, that only wise 
counsels and cool heads can keep the peace 
in China’s Moslemia. 


*The name, ‘Ma’, is not peculiar to this particular family. It stems directly from the first syllable of Mohammed; and as such 
it is the most common surname in Moslemia. An old proverb has it that, “Out of ten Hui-Hui nine are called Ma; he who is not 


is surely named Ha 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Herbert C. Lanks has devoted years to 
the study of the Americas, in the course of 
which he has made extensive journeys by 
motor car—from Alaska to the Strait of 
Magellan. He has driven many times over the 
Pan-American Highway, and has branched 
off to investigate road travel in the West 
Indies. A grounding in Spanish culture and 
international relations, followed by foreign 
journalistic assignments formed the basis for 
Mr. Lank’s chosen field of activity: personal 
contact with the peoples of North and South 
America and the presentation of factual, 
first-hand information through the media 
of photographs, books, films and lectures. 
Mr. Lanks books include Highway to Alaska, 
The Highway, By Pan- 
American Highway Through South America, 
and the recently published Highway Across 
the West Indies. 


Pan-American 
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Forman see January 1948 issue of Canadian 
Geographical Journal. 


* 


William ©. Wonders was born and 
educated in Toronto, where he attended the 
University, subsequently receiving his M.A. 
from Syracuse University. He is at present 
engaged in research work in the Arctic. 
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“Time and Tide’ Map of the United Nations 

designed by Macponatp Gite 

Philip and Son, Ltd., 
five shillings) 


(George London, England, 


Tus ts 4 revised edition of the “Time and Tide” 
map of the Atlantic Charter published by the same 
geographical house in 1942. The map is highly orna- 
mental in design, suggestive of the renaissance period, 
and shows pictorially the distribution of the world’s 
natural resources. The inspiring manifesto of the 
Charter of the United Nations is displayed prominently. 
Colourful and informative, size 35 x 45 inches, this is 
an attractive wall map of the decorative type. 
A. Joanes 


To: The Canadian Geographical Society 
49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


Enclosed find $..... 


in advance 
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Annual Fee 


Canada and British Countries - - $3.00 
United States, Mexico, France, Spain, 

Central and South America - - $3.50 
Other Countries - - - - - - $4.00 
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The Canadian Geographical Society 


Annual fee to include 12 monthly issues of Canadian Geographical Journal, post-paid. 
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Front-row seats at the world’s greatest entertainment are yours ... always... 
with the new Westinghouse “Polyphonic” Radio or Radio-Phonograph. 
You'll enjoy radio and recorded music as you've never done before—with all 
the character of each voice and instrument faithfully preserved. “Polyphonic” 
reproduction is but one of the new thrills that await you at your Westinghouse 
dealers, where Canada’s most complete and advanced line of post-war radios 
and radio-phonographs is now on display. Consoles... combinations... table 
models... personal sets... “Rainbow-tone” F.M.... all that is new and finest 
in radio science . . . with prices ranging from $29.95 to $640. 710N810 
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Highway Across the West Indies 
by Hersert C. Lanks 


(Appleton-Century Company, New York, $5.00) 

“Having driven a car over the route of the Pan- 
American Highway as far as the Panama Canal, covered 
most of South America on wheels to the Straits of 
Magellan, and pushed and shoved an army jeep to the 
far end of the Alaska Highway, the Caribbean was all 
we had left to round out the lands of the New World.” 
Thus lightly dismissing his record-making tours of the 
western hemisphere, Mr. Lanks launches his readers 
on this unique adventure of a motor trip through the 


Spanish explorers, through the haunts of long-gone 
pirates and buccaneers, north and south, east and west, 
their staunch little car took them, often on fine modern 
highways, but frequently on rough jungle paths and 
even on dry stream-beds liable to sudden flooding by 
tropical cloudbursts. For the necessary ferrying, they 
had found that considerable numbers of small craft 
plied the waters and the difficulty of “island-hopping” 
was overcome by providing themselves with a little 
car “no bigger than three or four bunches of bananas”, 
but even then it was sometimes a tight fit. One of the 


most amusing episodes of the journey is the story of 


West Indies. One opens the book to Mrs. Lanks’ jolly 


; shipping it from Cuba to Haiti, while they took a 
decorative map which shows at a glance the wonderful 
arc of sea-girt islands stretching from the south tip flying trip to Jamaica. The sailing craft was a Haitian 
goleta, “a tired little tub, brave and dissolute, with ¢ 
of Florida to Trinidad. Their relative sizes and the 
water-gaps between them are strikingly clear. One sees “T° to match, and euphoniously named the Vierge 
how they range from Cuba’s length of 760 miles down Immaculée. It was without motor, without radio, with- 
to little dots too small to support a palm out ambition, but it was headed for Haiti and we had 

As might be expected, their stay in Cuba was the no choice.” Instead of the two days’ passage promised 


most prolonged and perhaps the most profitable of the — by the captain, they had a long and harrowing wait in 


five months’ expedition. Along the trail of the first Port au Prince. Their fears of catastrophe were not | 
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lightened by a wharf-loiterer’s comment, “La Vierge 
Immaculée, mais non, M’soo, trés bien. I'm known 
that sheep. Eet makes weeks that she has gone. Mais 
non, M’soo, absolumah, she’s don’ arrive to thees port. 
She’s vair old boat, maybe she seenk. Trés triste!” 
Somewhere in the short water-gap between Cuba and 
Haiti the little ship had been becalmed, but at last 
she hove in sight and they set off on their business of 
looking over Haiti's highways. 

As Mr. Lanks says in his introduction, crossing 
frontiers by water gave each island a refreshing impact 
on the senses. The aerial views as they approached 
the ports were no less varied and beautiful than the 
picturesque countryside, the luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation, the mountains and streams, the gorgeous palm- 
fringed beaches and the many memorials of a stormy 
past. In Cuba the fortifications and in Haiti the ruins 
of the grandiose palaces of the Emperor Henri Chris- 
tophe are described with a haunting vividness and 
charm so that the reader feels as if he were living again 
through those “old unhappy days and battles long ago”. 

This, however, is a journey through present day life 
and progress in the Caribbean Islands. With these 
delightful and observant guides, you visit modern 
Havana with its baroque splendors, its night-clubs, 
its friendly easy life. You see Ciudad Trujillo, clean 
and ordered; black Port Prince; Puerto Rico, 
America’s special charge; tropical Trinidad with. its 
asphalt lake; primitive lost hamlets in jungle and 
savannah, Spanish towns, English towns, Indian and 
negro settlements. Frequently the authors are enter- 
tained by prominent citizens proud of their achieve- 
ments in developing the rich resources of their island 
homes. 

Abundant hospitality greeted the travellers on each 
island, both from natives and from compatriots, whose 
duties or inclinations had made them citizens. Their 
adventures and minor mishaps, things seen and people 
met are told with an easy informality and a great 
wealth of solid information which will prove invaluable 
to those fortunate people who can plan to follow their 
itinerary to one or all of these romantic islands. As 
Mr. Lanks says in his introduction, “probably nowhere 
in the world does a smaller area offer more variety in 
geography, physical and human, racial and social . . . 
blood of every nation and every breed of mankind . . . 
drenched the thin soil of every islet or was mixed in 
the mélange of mankind that populates this crowded 
world. As a result, in the narrow periphery of the 
Caribbean there stand facing each other Spanish Cuba, 
English Jamaica, French Haiti, Americanized Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad with Englishmen and East Indians lifted 
bodily from England’s empire-building past.” 

Mr. Lanks’ splendid photographs of towns and ports 
and beaches, street and plantation scenes, of age-old 
cathedrals and sacred shrines, and of natives at work 
and play add greatly to one’s enjoyment of this exhila- 
rating book. 

F. E. Forsey 
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HOTEL JUST OFF 
FABULOUS 
CENTRAL PARK 


Four hundred charmingly decorated, spacious 


rooms each with shower and bath. Two and ROOMS 
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three room Suites...Visit the new Fiesta Room, 
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New York's popular new rendezvous, featuring 
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Spanish and French specialties . . . You will be 
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